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the Ottoman Empire, from which this power continues
to draw most of the resources that have hitherto en-
abled it to preserve its footing in the Balkan peninsula.
Hence it is that the true character of this race can best
be studied in Anatolia. All the western provinces are
inhabited chiefly by Turks, who, however, even here are
compelled to maintain the struggle for existence with
other nationalities, and especially with the Hellenes.
Farther east other races, such as the Armenians, Kurds,
and Lazis, take part in the rivalry.

Yet, strange to say, the term " Turk" itself, at one
time a proud title from the shores of the Adriatic
to the remotest confines of Central Asia, is now carefully
eschewed in Anatolia itself, where it has become a by-
word of reproach, answering somewhat to the English
'* boor," or " clod-hopper." And the people themselves
have become all the more sensitive on the point, inas-
much as the "effendi," or refined "gentleman" from
Stambul, regards the terms " Turk" and " Anatolian "
as practically synonymous with "uncouth" or "clownish."
The stalwart and sinewy figure of the Anatolian peasant,
his rough manners, his harsh dialect, so different in
its primitive type from the Arabo-Persian jargon that
passes for Turkish in the capital, combined with his
rude pronunciation, which has been compared to the
gobbling of an enraged turkey-cock, afford a constant
source of merriment to the dandies from the other side
of the Bosphorus.

At the same time the social condition of the people
must be regarded as backward and unsatisfactory.
Since the clays of the Trojan war the cultivation of the
land has undergone but little improvement, and even
the simple art of maintaining meadow lands is still
unknown, so that during the dry summer months the
herds must still be driven to the uplands in quest of a